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of him by a Prussian nobleman of the time, whose
memoirs have only very recently been published
in full:

Clear-sighted, of an agreeable personality but
frivolous and dissipated he had carried with him into
hoary old age the behaviour and the inexperience
of a youth. Thus while not lazy he was never quite
up to his duties and always followed the impulse of
the moment. I saw a great deal of him and knew
him through and through. All his life he was untrue
to women, marrying, seducing, abandoning this one
or that one, while at the same time keeping in with
ten others: just so he acted in his capacity as minister,
grasping at everything, meddling with everything,
but retaining and finishing nothing.1

Boyen, who was more friendly on the whole,
acknowledges that Hardenberg's general policy
was reckless but consoles himself with the thought
that fools rush in where angels fear to tread.

With two such men as Frederick William and
Hardenberg at her head the policy of Prussia
swayed back and forth between friendship for
Napoleon and friendship for the Tsar. In the
spring of 1811, on the occasion of the birth of the
King of Rome, as Napoleon called his son, Prince
Hatzfeld was sent to Paris to express Frederick
William's inalterable sentiments of respect and
affection for the Emperor and his desire to con-

1 Von Marwitz.